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ST. KATHARINE’S-BY-THE-TOWER. 


Towarps the preparation of the much- 
wanted History of this Collegiate Church 
and Hospital the following note on its biblio- 
graphy may be of some use. 

The most important of the volumes 
already devoted to it is Dr. Andrew Coltee 
Ducarel’s ‘ History of the Royal Hospital 
and Collegiate Church of St. Katharine, 
near the Tower of London, from its Founda- 
tion in the Year 1273 to the Present Time.’ 
This was published by John Nichols in 
1782 as Part V. of the ‘ Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica,’ and, with its 160 pp., 
is one of the longest histories in that useful 
series. The plates are exceptionally nume- 
Trous—seventeen in all; they are just what 
the book required. 

Ducarel completed the MS. prior to 1763, 
and on 10 March of that year presented it 





to Queen Charlotte, the Patroness. It 
was beautifully bound, and contained 

‘‘a drawing of the Church of St. Katharine, a 
very fine drawing of the famous Pulpit, and 
32 arms of the Queens of England who have been 
Patronesses, properly blazoned and coloured.” 
A clear transcript of the work was retained, 
and, with additional notes and corrections 
by the author, was used for the published 
work. Subsequently it formed part of the 
Stowe MSS., and is now in the British Mu- 
seum, together with two volumes of material 
for the History described as 

** Collections of Papers relating to the History of 
the Hospital and Collegiate Church of St. Katha- 
rine near the Tower of London, made by And. 
Coltee Ducarel, LL.D., Commissary of that Royal 
Jurisdiction, A.D. 1763.” 

It is from a aote on the transcript in the 
hand of the author that I have quoted the 
description of Queen Charlotte’s copy, but 
the original is safely preserved in the library 
of the migrated foundation in Regent’s 
Park. It was probably presented during 
her lifetime, as it did not occur for sale 
when her library was dispersed by Messrs. 
Christie, June, 1819. The delay between 
the completion of Ducarel’s MS. and its 
publication—nineteen years—is difficult to 
explain. We may suppose the author 
intended to issue the work himself, as the 
plates were engraved at various dates— 
1764, 1766, 1770, 1779, 1781. 

To the MSS. and printed material of 
earlier date than this History there are 
many references in its Appendixes, but 
although there is suitable mention of Sir 
Julius Cesar as one of the Masters, the few 
interesting documents—amongst others King 
James’s confirmation of his Queen’s grant 
of the Mastership to Dr. Cesar (Lot 73, 
Sale Catalogue of his MSS., 1757)—are not 
mentioned. At the Bodleian, Ashmole MS. 
1144, ‘“‘a viewe of all the foure famous 
Colledges or Innes of Court,” includes 
St. Katharine’s. This is a clerk’s copy of 
a MS. temp. James I., and probably con- 
tains matter of some interest. In the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 
1124, ‘Transcripts of Charters,’ includes 
(folio 98) ‘Grants to the Hospital of St. 
Katharine’s by the Tower.’ I am informed 
these are identical with those printed by 
Ducarel. 

Apparently there is only one printed 
work preceding Ducarel’s—a very scarce 
a by William Bissett, then Eldest 

rother of the Collegiate Church. I quote 
the title and sub-title at length, as there is 
no copy of the work at the British Museum, 
Bodleian, or any other public library, and 
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the biography of the author in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
does not mention it. The first title is :— 

‘Fair Warning: or a Fresh Taste of French 
Government at Home. Being a Demonstration 
from late Matter of Fact ; That French Arbitrary 
Principles, can never consist with a Legal and 
Limited Constitution ; and that a Freedom from 
the Iron Yoke, cannot be bought too Dear, what- 
ever its cost tous. London....1710. Price 4d.” 
On 12, in an ‘‘ Advertisement,” it is 
explained that these 
‘papers were calculated for the late intended 
invasion, about what time they were transcrib’d, 
and actually deliver’d for the Press (but that 
Storm soon blowing over) they have lain by 
ever since 
until—as the second title indicates—the 
author had occasion to complain of the 
personal outrages and indignities he suf- 
fered at St. Katharine’s. The title to these 
supplementary pages reads :— 

“A True and Faithful Account of divers 

Arbitrary, Illegal, and Injurious Practices in the 
Collegiate Church and Royal Hospital of St. 
Katharine’s near the Tower, contrary to the 
Statutes and Charters of Foundation. From the 
year 1700 to 1709.” 
This title does not overstate the interest 
of the succeeding pages, but the whole work 
is simply an indictment of the administra- 
tion of the Earl of Feversham, appointed 
Master by the Queen-Dowager on 25 Oct., 
1698. Lewis de Duras, Marquis of Blanque- 
fort (Earl of Feversham by marriage and 
succession to the title in 1677), was said by 
Bissett to have improperly retained the 
salaries and revenues of the Hospital. He 
died 8 April, 1709, about one month after 
the date of the author’s last letter in this 
pamphlet. 

The calamitous fire at John Nichols’s 
warehouse in Red Lion Court, in February, 
1808, destroyed the remaining copies of 
Ducarel’s volume, and subsequent inquiries 
induced John Bowyer Nichols to prepare a 
reissue, revising and adding much new 
matter. Published in June, 1824, the 
‘Account of the Royal Hospital and 
Collegiate Church of Saint Katharine near 
the Tower’ contains some of the original 
plates, and others re-engraved. A further 
occasion for its publication was the promo- 
tion and discussion of a Bill for the Con- 
struction of Docks on the site, and the 
author adds a foot-note to his Preface :— 

‘“On Tuesday evening, June 1, 1824, the 
Precinct of St. Katharine presented a scene of 
great gaiety, originating from the rejoicings .of 
the inhabitants at the withdrawing of the Bill. 
The houses of every street, lane, and alley were 
illuminated.” 

The Bill was again introduced and passed 
in 1825, when the clearance of the site 





commenced. Some years ago I asked in 
these columns for particulars of any protests 
against this vandalism, but apparently 
there were no pamphlets published, and 
only in the journals of the day and the 
magazines was any comment made. E. T. 
Carlos provided an excellent summary in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine (February, 1826), 
pointing out that the demolition of St. Mary’s 
Overy was being discussed, and the Temple 
Church and Westminster Abbey were being 
‘* restored,”’ so it is not remarkable that the 
removal of this ancient foundation did not 
receive more notice. Most precious of all 
the books and pamphlets in my collection 
on this building is the Sale Catalogue of 
the materials of the church, dwelling-houses, 
&e. The sale was held by Paulin, Son & 
Hearne “‘ on the Premises,”’ Tuesday, 13 Dec., 
1825, and two following days, “‘by order of 
the Directors of the St. Katharine Dock 
Company.” 

Some of the “lots ” are worth quoting :— 

** Lot 82. <A fine large Portland stone Gothic 
window to chancel, with wheel in centre, strong 
iron bars through m[oJuntings, and iron work and 
glazed lights.” 

This is the east window, almost entirely 
reconstructed during one of the many 
restorations. In it 

‘‘a literal imitation of a small coach wheel; 
its spoke, with Roman patere attached to its 
outer sweep, has been introduced instead of a 
St. Katherine’s Circle, with appropriate tracery.”’ 
—John Carter in The Gentleman's Magazine, 
ty p. 100, writing of the church as it was in 

Lots 96 to 108. Each “a carved stone pillar 
with cap and base.” 

Lots 83 to 93. Each ‘‘a fine Portland Stone 
Gothic window on north side of church, with iron 
work and glazed lights.” 

Lot 114. ‘“‘A pair of fine Gothic wainscot 
doors, with lock, key, hinges, and fastenings.”’ 

It will be known to most readers of this. 
note that the pulpit, stalls, choir- stalls, 
alms-box, and some of the finest monu- 
ments were removed to the Chapel at 
Regent’s Park. Some of the windows 
bought by Cottingham formed part of 
his Architectural Museum, and were re- 
described in the Sale Catalogue (Lots 365- 
369) when his remarkable collection was 
dispersed by Messrs. Foster, 3 Nov., 1851. 

On the re-establishment of this foundation 
at Regent’s Park the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(July, 1828) described the new Chapel, 
providing an illustration ; and Ackermann’s 
Repository of Arts (1 June, 1828) has a 
brief notice, and one of its excellent coloured 
plates showing the Chapel and flanking: 
buildings. 
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Subsequent to these, the books, pamphlets, 
and occasional notices are entirely devoted 
to the faults in administration, the principal 
complaint being that its greatly increased 
income should be devoted to the original 
purpose, and, if not by situation at least 
by application, should continue to be a 
beneficial foundation amongst the poor, 
overburdened parishes immediately east of 
the Tower of London. Most important of 
these later works is 

“The Royal Hospital and Collegiate Church 
of Saint Katherine near the Tower in its relation 
to the East of London. By Frederic Lennox Lea, 
M.A. 1878.” 

There is also an 8vo pamphlet, issued 
privately about 1870, with the title :— 

“The Collegiate Chapter of the Royal Hospital 
or Free Chapel of Saint Katherine near the Tower 
inits relation to the Church in the East of London.” 

On several occasions the administration 
of its income has been the subject of questions 
in the Houses of Parliament. It was also 
included in the several inquiries of the 
Charity Commissioners, and as late as 
October, 1911, it was made the subject of 
a newspaper agitation. 

The history of this old foundation of 
course attracted the attention of Sir Walter 
Besant. In dealing with it as an historian 
he is picturesquely inaccurate. Describing 
the last service held in the church, 30 Oct., 
1825, he wrote (‘ Medizval London,’ p. 335) 
** When the voice of the preacher died away 
the destroyers began their work. They 
pulled down the church,” &c. It will be 
seen by reference to the date of the sale 
of the materials that at least six weeks must 
have elapsed between these two events. 

His well-known novel ‘St. Katharine’s by 
the Tower’ (3 vols., 1891) describes the 
church and precinct in 1791. Chap. iii. 
provides an impression of the interior of 
the church, and speaks of “the glorious 
Rose Window.” Only the east window can 
be intended; but it was plain and circular, 
and not a rose window, and the square panes 
of white glass were not beautiful. 

Of the illustrations of St. Katharine’s 
there is little to be said. Hollar’s plate in 
the ‘Monasticon’ and the 8vo plates in 
the later topographical works are known. 
Crace’s Portfolio VIII. has two etchings, 
made during the demolition of 1827; and the 
Gardner Collection has a water-colour 
drawing by E. Dayes of the houses being 
pulled down in clearing the site of St. 
Katharine’s Docks. It is remarkable that 
Carter, Schnebbelie, Buckler, and other topo- 
graphical artists of the period did not devote 





more attention to the picturesque buildings.. 
The most useful map or plan of the area is: 
one by Philip Hardwick, lithographed by 
Hullmandel, and issued with a key identi-. 
fying the occupiers in September, 1825. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





FULLWOOD: HALLEY: 
PYKE. 


(See 11 S. vi. 303.) 


In response to my previous note under this- 
heading, Mr. THUR CARRINGTON, now 
of Northam House, Northam, North Devon, 
kindly wrote me 21 Oct. last, sending some 
interesting items on Fulwood and Halley, 
including an abstract of an article on 
‘Christopher Fulwood, the Royalist,’ by 
Thomas Bateman, in The Reliquary, i. 89. 

Mr. CarRINGTON states that there are no 
Fulwood marriages recorded in the early 
parish registers of Youlgreave. The first 
baptismal entry of Fulwood is this :— 

“1561, Feb. 6. Thomas Fulwood, s. of John: 
Fulwood.” 

The earliest burial record of Fulwood is— 

** 1580, Dec. 10. Hugh Fulwood, yeoman.” 
One Humphrey Fulwood, yeoman, was 
buried 24 April, 1590. The names Francis 
and Christopher also occur in the burial’ 
register between 1596 and 1629, as well as 
in the baptismal register at about the same 
epoch. 

Mr. CARRINGTON says :— 

““The name Humphrey appears frequently as 

a name in numerous families at Youlgreave, and 
it may only be a coincidence that H. Halley is 
named in a Fulwood will.” 
He cites also an article on the ‘ King’s 
Forest of the High Peak’ (Kirke) in The 
Reliquary, viii. 44, where these remarks 
appear :— 

‘“* There was a family called Halley of consider- 


able note in the Forest. I have proofs of the 
following short pedigree :— 
William de a temp. Edw. I. 
William de Hally, Bailiff of Peak Forest, 
11 Edw. Il. 


| 
Robert de Hally, living 5 Edw. III. 


Hugo de — 25 Edw. III. 

Robert de Hally, 10 Rich. II.” 

Mr. R. J. Brrevor of St. Albans, supplies: 
the following extracts from Chancery Pro- 
ceedings :— 

** 1630. George Halley of Liverpool: Gervase 
Sleigh, late of Derby, about 19 years ago obtained 
judgment against George Sutton of Burton Peake, 
Staffs; 3 closes at Bakewell in the tenure of 


PARRY : 
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orator’s father; Richard Halley, uncle to com- 
plainant. About 10 years since, the orator’s 
father, Humphrey Halley of Bakewell, yeoman, 
became bound. George Sutton did convey unto 
one Mrs. Houghton, mother-in-law of the said 
complainant, close called Stump Cross.”’ 

‘April 21, 1632. Orator George Sutton, of 
Barton Park, co. Stafford, and Francis Burton, of 
Bakewell, about 16 years since became jointly 
bound to one George Halley; lead delivered at 
‘smelting mill at Rollesley. George Halley com- 
menced action and obtained judgment in Easter 
term, 1619—Richard Halley, uncle of George 
Halley, arbitrator—again referred to William 
Harris of Okathorpe, Derbyshire, since deceased, 
who gave decision about Aug. 26, 1620. The 
death of Humphrey Halley took place about 
Nov. 10, 1628. Mrs. Haughton, widow, mother- 
in-law of George Halley. Whereas the said 
Humphrey Halley was servant and balive unto 
the said orator for the space of 40 years or more.”’ 

‘© 1633. The answer of John Woodhouse, one 
of the defendants. Agreement made about 12 
years since that Geo. Sutton should demise the 
said closes to Humphrey Halley, the defendant’s 
father, for 21 years, if he should live so long ; 
by virtue whereof H. H. entered on closes and 
enjoyed them 8 or 9 years, even until his death. 
Sutton brought action, which came to hearing the 
ist Monday the Ist of this instant July [the Ist 
July, 1633, was a Monday.—R. J. B.}]. George 
Sutton, and Francis Burton as his surety, became 
bound some 19 years ago to deliver 12..[?] of 
lead.” 

Quite possibly this Humphrey Halley of 
Bakewell, yeoman (obiit 1623), was identical 
with the Humphrey Halley baptized at 
Youlgreave in 1557 (see 11 S. iv. 466). 

“May 31, 1620. George Sutton of Over 
Haddon, Derbyshire, beginning of June in 
seventeenth year of reign of James I., agreed 
with one Richard Halley, since deceased ; given 
to one Richard Norman to draw lease; Richard 
Halley made will shortly after making lease ; 
made his wife Elizabeth executrix. She proved 
will; transferred lease to George Halley of Bake- 
well, yeoman, and Humphry Halley of Bakewell, 
yeoman.” (? Extracted from Chancery Bills and 
Answers, temp. Jas. I., S. 30, No. 9; Sutton v. 
Halley.) 

“Richard Halley seems to have died in 1619 
or 1620. Where was the will proved? Not, 
apparently, at Lichfield or in London.”’ 

** Elizabeth Hawley, 1648, is probably a little 
Jate for this Elizabeth (see Index of Lichfield wills 
in second series).” 

Chancery Proceedings (Hamilton), 12 Feb., 
1675 (179, 79), show this :— 


“Thomas Halley of Peterboro,==Elizabeth 
yeoman, 
died circa 1642. 





ean 
Robert Halley,==Edith 
died about 1658. 


Thomas, 
born circa 1655. 


This first Thomas (0b. c. 1642) was, 
perhaps, a brother of Humphrey Halley, 
vintner, the astronomer’s grandfather. Both 
were, perhaps, sons of one “ ffrancys ” 
Halley (see 11 S. iv. 466). At least, this is 
the working hypothesis at present. 

‘* Hathersage is some ten miles north of Bakewell ; 
Stony Middleton is in Hathersage parish. Though 
we have found no wills at, or of, Peterborough 
relating to Halley—except that of William, son of 
Humphrey (see 10S. vii. 263-4)—-there are various 
indications that Humphrey and his sons had a con- 
nexion with that part of the country, and I am not 
inclined to dismiss Thomas as a mere coincidence.” 
— from letters from Mr. R. J. BEEVor, 
A search of the Peterborough parish registers 
for the first half of the seventeenth century 
might reveal some new facts. 

There are some privately printed Cokayne 
memorials by the late G. E. Cokayne (editor 
of ‘The Complete Peerage’), but the 
British Museum does not appear to have 
a copy. The Cokaynes came from Youl- 
greave, and these memorials might inci- 
dentally enlighten us about the Halleys. 

Passing now again to Parry and Pyke, it 
is necessary first to make a correction in 
my previous note as printed at 11 S. vi. 
304. The statement that Mr. BrErEvor 
‘* came away convinced that the two signa- 
tures are identical ’” should have read “‘ the 
two signatories,” which is the text of Mr. 
BeEEvor’s letter to me at the time. 

At 25S. vii. 9 appear references to Thomas 
Pike, Sheriff of London in 1410, and to 
Nicholas Pyke, “‘ his ancestor,” also Sheriff 
of London in 1332. Can any reader cite 
a pedigree to connect the two ? There are 
other printed references, elsewhere, to 
Nicholas Pyke (fl. 7 Edw. III.) in Bridge 
Ward, London. 

Can it be confirmed that ‘‘ Robert, the 
brother of Henry Pike, was consecrated 
Bishop of Lichfield in 1127, and that Richard 
Pike was consecrated Bishop of Coventry 
in 1162”? I have not verified these two 
statements. 

I am informed that ‘there is a place, 
about five miles from Youlgreave, called 
Pike Hall (now a farmhouse).”’ 

New data would be gratefully received. 

EvucEeneE F. McPIKe. 

135, Park Row, Chicago. 





THE Lorp oF BURLEIGH AND SARAH 
Hoaerns. (See 78. xii. 221, 281, 309, 457, 
501; 88. i. 387, 408; 11%. vii. 61, 83, 143, 
166.) —I send the following notes as the 
| Rev. W. G. D. FLEetTcHER thinks they may 
| be of some interest. 
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My grandfather, the late Rev. Thomas 
Browne, Vicar of Bradley, Staffs, when a 
lad, knew “Mr. Jones” very well, and 
the following particulars are taken from a 
manuscript written by his eldest daughter 
(my aunt) for “my nephews and _ nieces, 
who often ask me questions about the family 
history and connexions ”’ :— 


‘* My father was of course at school, the latter 
art of the time at the Rev. Mr. Hatton’s, Incum- 
se of Waters Upton, who took a small number of 
pupils. When my father was at Waters Upton he 
often saw Mr. Cecil, afterwards Earl of Exeter, who 
lived near, and was passing under the name of 
Mr. Jones. He was very intimate with Mr. Hatton, 
and the pupils were very pleased to go there on 
messages, as Mr. Jones always treated them well. 
The only person in that neighbourhood in his 
confidence was Mr. Gilbert Horne, who was reading 
for ordination with Mr. Hatton. When the Earl 
succeeded to the title, he had Mr. Horne at 
Burleigh, and was kind to him in many ways. Mr. 
Horne wrote a history of Burleigh House. My 
father had a copy from the author. ‘ Mr. Jones’ 
built a cottage on the edge of the common, to 
which he added at various times. It was called 
‘Bolas Villa’; it is now named ‘Burleigh Villa,’ 
and is the property of Mr. Taylor. As Mr. 
Jones’s antecedents were not known and he did 
not seem short of money, although he had no 
profession or way of earning a living, the people 
put him down as a highwayman. There were 
several young ladies to whom he paid attentions, 
but they were indignantly rejected. Then he 
married Sarah Hoggins, the daughter of a small 
farmer. I have heard that she was trundling a 
mop when he first saw her. When he gave away 
an ox to the poor on the birth of his son, there was 
much amusement at his presumption. On one 
occasion when he was in Shrewsbury the people of 
the hotel were rude to him, and would not attend. 
Mr. Horne, who was with him, was heard to say, 
‘Why don’t you tell them who you are?’” 


E. P. Birp. 
53, Millais Road, Bush Hill Park, Middlesex. 


“ BracH MERRIMAN”’: AN EMENDATION. 
—May I be allowed to suggest an emenda- 
tion in the text of the following passage from 
the Induction to ‘ The Taming of the Shrew ’ ? 
Huntsman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds ; 
Brach Merriman, the poor cur is embossed, 

And couple Clowder with the deep-mouthed brach. 
I believe it is generally agreed that ‘‘ Brach ”’ 
at the beginning of the second line cannot be 
the true reading, because, if for no other 
reason, it is a feminine term, and could not 
be applied to adoghound. Apart from that, 
the line as it stands is meaningless, and 
even if a comma were inserted after ‘ cur,” 
as in the Whitehall Edition, it would still be 
very weak and out of keeping with what 
follows. Hanmer has suggested Leech for 
“Brach”?; Dr. Johnson Bathe; and Dyce 
Trash, meaning to put the hound on a leash, 
to prevent him from fatiguing himself still 





further by running about. But this, as the 
hunt was over, would seem unnecessary. 

May not the true reading be ‘“‘ Drench,” 
i.e., give a dose of physic ? This would be 
proper treatment for a hound “ embossed,” 
or foaming at the mouth from exhaustion. 
Moreover, the word ‘“ Drench,” if illegibly 
written, might easily be mistaken for Brach 
by a careless copyist or printer. 

Could you or any of your readers kindly 
inform me whether this reading has ever 
been suggested by commentators ? 

H. C. Irwin. 


VANISHING LONDON: PROPRIETARY 
CuHaPets. (See 11 S. ii. 202, 254, 293, 
334; iii, 149, 193, 258; iv. 484; vi. 33.)— 
It is worthy of note that the foundation. 
stone of the new Church of the Annunciation, 
formerly the old proprietary Quebec Chapel, 
in Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, was laid 
by Mrs. Ferdinand Huth on 2 Nov. last, the 
Bishop of Willesden officiating at the cere- 
mony. 

From the trustees’ report we find that, 
since the fund for rebuilding the church was 
started as far back as 1894, the sum of 
nearly 22,0001. has been collected. These 
gentlemen hope that “in the next few years. 
all the money required for the actual build- 
ing, to buy the extra site, and to provide 
organ, &c.,” will be duly raised. Those 
recalling memories of the well-known edifice 
will hope so also. CEecIL CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


THe Waxwork EFFIGIES IN WESTMIN- 
sTER ABBEY.—It was formerly the custom 
at funerals of great personages to have as 
part of the procession a platform highly 
decorated with black hangings, on which 
was placed a waxen effigy of the deceased. 
This platform was called the “herse,” a 
term now applied to the car which conveys 
the coffin. The ‘‘herse’’ was placed in 
the Abbey, near the grave, for about @ 
month, but in the case of sovereigns for a 
much longer period. After a time the effi- 
gies were detached from the platforms and 
placed in wainscot presses above the Islip 
Chapel. Dryden wrote in ‘ Miscellaneous 
Poems’ :— 

And now the presses open stand, 

And you may see them all-a-row. 
In 1658 the following figures were exhibited : 
Henry VII., Elizabeth of York, Edward I., 
Eleanor of Castile, Henry V., Katharine of 
France, Prince Henry (eldest son of James 
I.), James I., Anne of Denmark, and Queen 
Elizabeth. 
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Stow also describes the effigies of Ed- 
ward III. and Philippa, Henry V. and 
Katherine, Henry VII. and Elizabeth of 
York, Henry (Prince of Wales), Elizabeth, 
James I., and Queen Anne, as shown in the 
chamber close to Islip’s Chapel. Of these 
the wooden blocks, from which all the 
ornament has vanished, remain. But there 
are five royal effigies in a tolerable state of 
preservation. That of Queen Elizabeth was 
worn out in 1708, and the existing figure 
is, no doubt, the one made by order of the 
Chapter in 1760 to commemorate the bi- 
centenary of the foundation of the Collegiate 
‘Church ; as late as 1783 it stood in the Chapel 
of Henry VII. The remaining royal figures 
are Charles IT. (which used to stand over 
his grave), William IIT., Mary IT.,and Queen 
Anne. There are also effigies of General 
Monk (now too dilapidated to be shown), 
which stood beside his monument by the 
grave of Charles II.; John Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, and his duchess and child ; 
and the Duchess of Richmond (1702), which 
stood at the corner of the great east window, 
in robes and coronet worn at Queen Anne’s 
coronation ; this is the last genuine effigy. 
‘The two remaining figures, of Lord Chatham 
(1779) and Nelson (1805), we owe to the 
Minor Canons. and Lay Vicars of the Abbey, 
who helped out their incomes by the fees 
paid to see the figures, and, in order to 
make the collection attractive, added these 
two favourites, as the custom of making 
them for funerals had ceased. The collec- 
tion was called “The Ragged Regiment ” 
or “‘ The Play of the Dead Volks.”? In Eng- 
land these effigies can be traced back to the 
fourteenth century, and they are worthy of 
attention from visitors to the Abbey. I am 
indebted to Dean Stanley’s ‘ Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey ’ for much of the above 
information. JOHN ARDAGH. 

40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 

[Further notes on this subject will be found at 
BS. x. 192.) 

AN UNCORRECTED ERROR IN EVELYN’S 
* Diary.’— 

Oct. 9, 1644. Leaving Marseille, ‘‘ We took 

mules, passing the first night in sight of St. Baume. 
neesee The next day we lay at Perigeux [sic], a city 
built on an old foundation.” 
There follows mention of an ‘‘ amphitheatre 
called les Rolsies ’’ (Rolphie), and a ‘‘ Tower 
called the Visone’’ (Tour de Vésone), both 
of which are indeed at Périgueux. 

Oct. 10. ‘‘ We proceeded by the ruins of a stately 
acqueduct ” (Le Pont du Gast as 

Oct. 11. ‘* We lay at Canes” (sic). 





Sueh doubling back is, of course, out of 
the question as a possibility in those days, 
and would be unlikely even in the day of 
the motor-car. The most casual consulta- 
tion of a modern map would have led to the 
rectifying of the passage in the two generally 
accessible editions by Bray. 

Pau T. LAFLEUR. 

McGill University, Montreal. 

‘Comus’ AND GRay’s ‘ELEGY’: A 
PARALLEL.— 

Rich and various gems inlay 
The unadorned bosom ts the deep. 
*Comus,’ 22-23. 
Cp. : 


Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 
‘ Elegy,’ 53-54. 
P. A. McELWAINE. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘“* SHARPSHIN.”’—It would appear that 
this word (the original sense of which was 
probably a sharp-shinned hawk, Accipiter 
fuscus) was at some period used in the 
United States as a slang or colloquial name 
for some coin of very small value. Thorn- 
ton’s ‘American Glossary’ quotes an ad- 
vertisement of 1804 which offers ‘“‘ three 
sharpshins reward” for a runaway ap- 
prentice. The offer is no doubt jocular, but 
Mr. Thornton cannot well be right in ex- 
plaining sharpshin in this example as “a 
small and worthless hawk.’ In Capt. 
Marryat’s ‘ Peter Simple’ (1834) a negro, 
when asked what he means by a bit. replies : 
“A bit, lilly massa ? what you call um bit ? 
Dem four sharpshins to a pictareen.” The 
word has been used by American writers in 
expressions like “not worth a sharpshin,” but 
itis not given in ‘The Century Dictionary,’ 
‘The Standard Dictionary,’ or the last 
edition of ‘ Webster.’ Is anything known 
of sharpshin as a colloquial name for a small 
coin, and, if so, what was the reason of its 
being so applied ? HENRY BRADLEY. 

Oxford. 


LOvVELACE: ‘'TURNER.—Simon Turner of 
Dover married at St. Mary’s Church, Dover, 
in 1670, Judith Lovelace. Whose daughter 
was she? Any particulars respecting them 
will be acceptable. R. J. FyNMORE. 

Sandgate. 
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TRANSLATION OF KLINGER’s ‘ Faustus.’— 
In the year 1825 George Borrow produced, 
through the firm of W. Simpkin & R. 
Marshall, a translation of Klinger’s ‘ Faust’s 
Leben, Thaten, und Ho6llenfahrt ’ under the 
title of ‘Faustus: his Life, Death, and 
Descent into Hell.’ In 1864 there was pub- 
lished by the firm of W. Kent & Co., of 
Paternoster Row, a work entitled ‘ Faustus : 
his Life, Death, and Doom.’ I have care- 
fully collated the two books, and find that, 
with a few trivial verbal alterations, they 
are identical—that is to say, the translator 
of the book of 1864 did not translate at 
all, but copied from Borrow’s version of 
‘ Faustus,’ copying even his errors in trans- 
lation. There is no reason to suppose that 
the individual, whoever he may have been, 
who prepared the 1864 edition of ‘ Faustus ’ 
for the press, had ever seen either the 
German original or the French translation of 
Klinger’s book. It is clear that he “ con- 
veyed’ Borrow’s translation almost in its 


entirety. 
Now, on the title-page of the London 
Library copy of the 1864 version of 


‘ Faustus,’ after the words “ translated from 
the German,’”? some one has written the 
name of Thoms, and the London Library 
copy of the book has actually added the 
name of “Thoms” on the cover.* No reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will for a moment believe that 
the first Editor of that admirable journal 
could have been guilty of such a deception ; 
but perhaps some one can give me informa- 
tion about the translation of ‘ Faustus ’ that 
appeared in 1864. 

As far as the earlier translation is con- 
cerned, I have good reason for believing 
that Borrow, although he described the 
book as translated from the German, 
had never seen anything but the French 
version. 

In none of the editions, it may be added 
—neither in the German editions of 1791 
and 1799, nor in the French translation 
—was Klinger’s name on the title - page, 
and there is no reason to assume that 
Borrow knew at the time he made his 
translation that the book was by Klinger, 
the author who, by his play entitled ‘ Sturm 
und Drang,’ gave a name to an important 
period of German literature. 

CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 





* Since the above was written Dr. Hagberg 
Wright, the accomplished and honoured librarian 
of the London Library, whose attention I had called 
to this, informs me that Thoms’s name has now 
been removed from the book, it having been 
inserted by a clerical error. ‘ 





St. Lor: Kineston: Wortince.—I 
shall be grateful for any of the following :— 

1. A good pedigree of St. Loe (Seint Lowe) 
of Somerset. (Collins consulted.) 

2. The monumental inscription of Sir 
Antony Kingston at Bath. 

3. Information of any kind as to Joseph 
Wortinge, Clerk, of Gilsborough, Northants. 
(‘ Grad. Cantab.’ and Bedfordshire Notes and 
Quertes, i. 275, seen.) G. H. F. 


CHARLES DyMOKE, CHAMPION TO 
CHARLES I.—Which Charles Dymoke was 
Champion to King Charles I. ? According 
to the pedigree drawn up by Dr. Marshall, 
Rouge Croix, and printed in Lodge’s ‘ Seri- 
velsby,’ 2nd ed., p. 164, and afterwards 
inserted in Maddison’s ‘ Lincolnshire Pedi- 
grees,’ p. 1206, Sir Edward Dymoke, Cham- 
pion to James I., who died 1 Aug., 1624, 
married three wives, and had six children :— 

By Katherine Harrington, his first wife : 

1. Charles Dymoke, of Scrivelsby, Esq., son and 
heir, 1634. 

2. Bridget, bapt. 6 Nov., 1597. 

By Anne Monson, his second wife : 

3. Bridget, living 3 March, 1610/11. 

4. Edward Dymoke, bapt. 18 May, 1600, died 
young. 

5. John Dymoke. 

By Mary Poultney, his third wife : 

6. Charles Dymoke, of Scrivelsby, only sur- 
viving son, aged 12 years, 3 weeks, and 6 days, 
22 April, 1 Car. [1625]. Ait. 29, 1642. Died 
gia at Oxford, 1644. Will proved 8 July, 
1644. 

Sir Edward’s first wife, Katherine Har- 
rington, and her two children Charles and 
Bridget, are the only ones named in the 
records of the Heralds’ College. Charles 
is called ‘‘son and heir 1634,” presumably 
at the Visitation of Lincolnshire of that year. 
If he were living in 1634, he must have been 
the Champion to Charles I. But was he 
living then ? And if so, when did he die ? 

His half-brother, Charles Dymoke of 
Scrivelsby, is styled ‘‘ only surviving son,” 
and is said to be “ aged 12 years”’ in 1625, 
and 29 in 1642. Charles I. was crowned 
2 Feb., 1625/6, and this second Charles 
Dymoke, who was apparently born on 
27 March, 1613, would be too young to act 
as Champion. Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
however, states that he was the Champion. 

Sir Edward left no will, but administra- 
tion to his estate was granted 6 Sept., 1624, 
by P.C.C. His inquisition post mortem 
would show which of his sons was his heir 
at his death. Canon Lodge has rather 
mixed up the two brothers (‘ Scrivelsby,’ 
p. 86). If the elder brother were dead at 
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the Coronation, some other Charles Dymoke 
aay have acted as Champion for the infant 
heir. 

The second Charles Dymoke is said to 
have ‘impoverished his estate by largely 
helping the King with advances of money in 
his lifetime.” The pedigree states that he 
died unmarried at Oxford in 1644. and that 
his will was proved 8 July, 1644. There is 
an error in the dates here. His will, in 
which he is described as of Kyme, esquire, 
is dated 12 Oct., 1642, and was proved in 
P.C.C., 17 Aug., 1643 (Crane, O.W.). He 
charges his estates with annuities to his 
cousins Elizabeth Rawleigh, Margery Raw- 
leigh, and John Walpole, Mr. Cyprian Day, 
and seven servants, amounting altogether 
to 5507. a year; and a codicil, dated 7 July, 
1643, contains this bequest to the King :— 

‘I give unto the King’s Maiestie two thouzand 
pounds to be payd out of my rents wch are now 
In arreare in my bayliffs and tennts. hands, and 
out of my stock in case my rents doe not amount 
to the said sume.” 

He must, therefore, have died between 
7 July and 17 Aug., 1643. Is it known 
where he was buried ? 

W. G. D. Fretcuer, F.S.A. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


AvuTHorRS WANTED.—Is the origin known 
of the following distich ?— 

Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honores 

Pauper Aristoteles cogitur ire pedes, 
or— 

Sed vacuos loculos semper Homerus habet. 
There are perhaps other variants of the 
pentameter. Rospert F, ARNOLD. 

Hofbibliothek, Vienna. 


Where can I find this quotation ?— 
Quanto piace al mondo é breve sogno. 


J. D. 


Camoys Court, Barcombe, Lewes. 


CrovucH Famity or Rye, Sussex.—I am 
compiling a pedigree of the above family, 
and shall be glad to receive any information 
relating thereto. 

I am particularly anxious to know the 
parentage of Chas. Crouch, Mayor of Rye 
in 1686-7, and also that of Thomas Crouch, 
who, after serving the office of Mayor several 
years, died in 1682, aged 49. How were 
they related ? 

One branch settled at Hastings in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, and 
others elsewhere. The family were living 
in Rye in the latter half of the fifteenth 


century. 





In a deed I have Thomas, the Mayor, is 
described as “‘ armiger,”® but I do not know 
what arms he bore. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucs. 

62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


‘* A CELEBRATED CARDINAL” IN LYTTON’S 
‘THE DisowNED.’—On the last page of 
chap. xxx. of ‘ The Disowned ’ Lord Lytton 
makes Talbot, one of the most interesting 
characters of this novel, remark :— 

“A celebrated Cardinal said, very wisely, that 
few ever did anything among men until women 
were no longer an object to them.” 

And Talbot continues :— 

‘**Look round at the various occupations of 
life. How few bachelors are eminent in any of 
them!” 

Had Lytton historical authority for the 
dictum as that of a Cardinal? and, if so, is 
it known to whom he was referring ? 

Possibly ‘The Lives of the English 
Cardinals,’ by F. Williams, 2 vols., 8vo, 
published by W. H. Allen, 1868, which, 
unfortunately, I have no means of consulting, 
may throw some light on the subject. 

Cardiff. F. C. Wuire. 


‘Hastie Rocer.’—If any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ has heard the above name applied 
to any native British plant I should be 
glad of information as to the plant so called, 
and the county in which the name is current. 

In 1688 Thomas Lawson told Ray that, 
in Westmorland, Scrophularia nodosa was 
known by that name. In the ‘E.D.D.’ it 
is said, on the authority of a writer in 
Science Gossip for 1873, p. 235, that it is a 
Devonshire name for Lapsana communis. 
As the name is, or has been, used in counties 
so far apart as Westmorland and Devon- 
shire, it is most likely a popular or local plant- 
name in other counties, and very probably 
applied to various plants. I believe it is a 
corruption of Hastula regia. J. A. M. 

Westmorland. 


Curtous STONE VESSELS.—I have recently 
in different localities come across two 
square stone basins, the cavity being round, 
measuring about 6in. across, and having 
notches cut in the corners a few inches 
from the bottom, presumably for holding 
clamps. I understand that there are others 
also in this district. Could any one tell 
me what they were originally intended for ? 
Two antiquaries of repute in North Wales 
have recently given expression to divergent 
opinions. One maintained that they were 
mortars formerly used for pounding ingredi- 
ents for veterinary purposes, and the other 


ne 
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held that they were holy - water stoups. 
In favour of the former view is the fact that 
on one of the stones I saw there was 
the date 1746 and the letters w°m. In 
favour of the latter is the tradition that the 
other stone at one time belonged to Bettws- 
y-Coed Old Church in the neighbourhood. 

Euis DAvIEs. 

North Wales. 


INGELO Faminy.—Is there any pedigree 
or history of this family? In the early 
registers of my parish of Martin St. Michael, 
near Horncastle, the names of Humphry 
and John Ingelo frequently appear from 
1666 to 1995. They held the offices of Church- 
warden, Overseers of the Poor, and Con- 
stable, and sign the parish accounts 
between those dates. They were farmers. 
Were they related to Nathaniel Ingelo, 
Cambridge, divine and musician, the author 
of ‘ Bentivolio and Urania,’ 1673, folio ? 

J. CLaRE Hupson. 

Thornton, Horncastle. 


REFERENCES IN Ruskin. —(1) In ‘ Pre- 
terita,’ I. and ‘Fors Clavigera,’ III., p. 40, 
Ruskin mentions a song with the following 
verses :—" 

For Scotland, my darling, lies full in my view, 
With her barefooted lassies, and mountains so blue. 
May I ask for some information concerning 
this song? Is it a popular song, and how 
does it run ? 

(2) In ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ IIT., liv., ‘ Preet.,’ I., 
chap. ii., he says :— 

‘And one of the nearest approaches to insubor- 
dination which I was ever tempted into as a child 
was in passionate effort to get leave to play with 
the lions’ cubs in Wombwell’s menagerie.” 

May I ask for some information concerning 
“Wombwell’s menagerie ”’ ? R. R. 

Vienna. 

oad Wombwell was the proprietor of a very 
celebrated travelling menagerie. He died in 
November, 1850, his widow and relatives carrying 
on the business. A good account of him by Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe appears in the ‘ Dictionary of 
he Biography,’ published by Messrs. Smith & 

er. 


Hoccre.—Peter Hogge appears to have 
been the clergyman at Pitchcombe and 
Harescombe, Gloucestershire, in 1577 and 
1606, and had been curate at Quedgeley 
in 1560. Can any one inform me what 
became of him after 1606, or where and 
when he died, and where he is buried ? 
What family had he ? Thomas Lloyd was 
in charge of Pitchcombe in 1612. 

Percy F. Hoaa, 

Haddenham, Bucks. 





OLIPHANT Famity.—Information is desired 
as to the parentage and career of each of 
the following, all of whom were at West- 
minster School :— 

1. William Oliphant, 1731, 
aged 10. 

2. Robert, son of James Oliphant of 
London, admitted 1786, K.S. (aged 14) 
1790. He was cousin of another Robert 
Oliphant, son of Lawrence age ine of 
Liverpool, merchant, who was elected to 
Cambridge from Westminster in 1789, and 
died 14 Sept., 1792. 

3. Thomas Henry Oliphant, born 6 Jan., 
1801, admitted 1815, left 1817. 

4. Henry William Oliphant, born 9 March, 
1821, admitted 1831, left 1838. 

5. Simeon Robert Oliphant, born 19 
March, 1823, admitted 1833, left 1838. 

W. A. PEcK. 


admitted 


Froa’s Hatt, Royston.—Three ancient 
cottages, dating probably from the eighteenth 
century, and abutting on the churchyard, will 
shortly be taken down. They are known as 
Frog’s Hall. Can any one suggest the 
origin of the name ? W. B. GeERISH. 


BIBLIOTHECA BRYANTIANA.—The topos 
graphical and historical library of William 
Bryant was sold by Stewart on Monday, 
23 March, 1807, and eleven following days. 
A very similar collection, sold by King & 
Lochée on Monday, 3 Feb., 1806, and seven 
following days, has, in the copy of the Cata- 
logue before me, also been identified as of a 
Mr. William Bryant’s books. Were there 
two William Bryants equally devoted to the 
county histories in handsome bindings ? 
Stewart, after indicating on the title-page 
of his Catalogue some of the more important 
lots, adds :— 

‘Likewise every work of Topography relative to 
Great Britain and Ireland, mostly in superb bind- 
ings in Russia, &c. The whole forming one of the 
finest selections of county and other histories ever 
offered by public sale.” 

Messrs. King & Lochée described the 
library they offered as 
‘*the most Extensive aennie of the Topo- 
graphical History [sic] of Great Britain that has 
ever been offered for Public Sale, the entire pro- 
perty of a Gentleman, well known for his inde- 
fatigable attention to Topographical Pursuits.” 

Can any reader explain this duplication 
of name and libraries ? 

There was a smaller “ Bryant” Library 
sold by Sotheby in 1805; but this, I believe, 
was brought together by Charles Bryant 
of Norwich, author of some unimportant 
botanical works. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
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Replies. 


LIONS IN THE TOWER. 
(11 S. vii. 150.) 


In Knight’s ‘ London ’ there is the following 
statement :— 

‘*The ‘lions’ departed from the Tower to die of 
the damps of the Zoological Gardens. But they 
were a part of the ancient regal magnificence, and 
we think they ought not to have been removed. 
We could wish again to see the living emblem of 
England in his ancient cell. The glory cf the 
place seemed to us to have departed when the last 
old king of beasts left his mossy stone dwellin 
in the Lion Tower, where his predecessors hac 
dwelt for centuries with the kings of men, to take 
up with a wooden box, and to be fed by subscrip- 
tion.”—Vol. ii. p.215. 

This seems to have been written under a 
misapprehension of the facts. The lions 
were not in the Tower as “the living 
emblem of England.’ They were only part 
of a royal menagerie which was established 
as long ago as Henry I. (1100 to 1135), and 
consisted at times of lions, tigers. leopards, 
hyenas, jackals, an elephant, bears, wild 
cats, lynxes, and monkeys. These were 
kept for amusement, and as being interesting 
to the people. The gate near the ticket- 
office by which the visitor enters the fortress 
is, I believe, still called Lions’ Gate. The 
royal menagerie was on the site of the 
refreshment room, and close to the ticket- 
office. The few wild beasts remaining were 
removed to the Zoological Gardens—accord- 
ing to Haydn, in 1831, and according to 
Hutchins in ‘ London Town, Past and Pre- 
sent,’ in 1834. 

I can find no reference to the menagerie 
in W. Hepworth Dixon’s ‘Her Majesty’s 
Tower,’ but there is an interesting account 
of it in Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘Tower of 
London,’ pp. 240 to 251, from which I 
have taken the list of the animals before 
mentioned. He also describes what took 
place when Queen Mary came to the Tower 
to be amused with the wild beasts. This 
book contains pictures of the menagerie. 

I have not got ‘The Tower of London,’ 
by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, F.S.A., 
to refer to. The expression about visitors 
coming to London “to see the lions,” of 
course takes its rise from the menagerie 
being one of the principal sights of London 
before the Zoological Gardens were in exist- 
ence. 

In Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ it is 
stated that “a lion named.Pompey died in 
the ‘Tower of London’ in 1760, after 





seventy years’ confinement.” I have not 
been able to test the accuracy of the account 
given by Harrison Ainsworth. He seems 
to have relied on “ Mr. Bayley’s excellent 
and comprehensive work,’ and he quotes 
some original documents. I have not been 
able to consult this book. 

I think I have stated enough to enable 
P. G. to get all the information he wants. 

Harry B. POLann. 
Inner Temple. 


The Tower menagerie originated in the 
reign of Henry III. with three leopards sent 
by the Emperor Frederic II. “ in token of his 
regal shield of arms, wherein those leopards 
were pictured.” In the same reign the 
Lions’ Tower was enlarged for the reception 
of ‘‘the King’s elephant,” brought from 
France, and the first specimen seen in 
England. In the reign of James I. the 
Lions’ Tower was improved and _ altered, 
and lion- and bear-baiting with dogs was 
freely indulged in. The Tower menagerie 
was, until the establishing of the Zoological 
Gardens, one of the show places of the town. 
The animals were transferred to Regent’s 
Park in 1834, but the buildings .were not 
removed until a few years later. According 
to Addison (in The Freeholder, No. 47), a 
lion was named after the reigning king, and it 
was popularly supposed that when the king 
died the lion bearing that name died after 
him. REGINALD JACOBS. 


The keeping of wild animals was a custom 
of the kings of England from a very early 
date. Henry I. had a collection of lions 
and other beasts at his manor of Wood- 
stock. Henry III. moved them all to the 
Tower, where the royal menagerie remained 
till 1834, when its last occupants were 
removed to Regent’s Park. 

In 1252 Henry III. had a white bear sent 
him as a present from Norway, and the 
Sheriffs of London were commanded to pay 
4d. a day for his maintenance; and in the 
following year an order was given them to 
provide a muzzle for the said bear, an iron 
chain, and a long and stout cord to hold him 
when he was fishing in the Thames. Two 
years after this an elephant was presented 
to the King by the King of France, and 
orders were given to the Sheriffs to build a 
house for him in the Tower. 

In the succeeding reigns we find frequent 
mention of the King’s lions and_ other 
animals. In Edward II.’s reign the Sheriffs 
were ordered to provide a quarter of mutton 
every day for one lion and three halfpence 
for his keeper. Afterwards the office of 
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Keeper of the King’s Lions “‘ was given to 
gentlemen, with the fee of 12 pence a day 
and perquisites.” In Richard III.’s reign 
the post was held by Sir Robert Bracken- 
bury, and in that of Henry VII. by John, 
Ear! of Oxford. 

In James I.’s reign some cruel baiting of 
the lions by dogs appears to have afforded 
amusement. 

At one time the lions were named after 
the reigning kings, and there was a vulgar 
belief that “when a king dies the lion of 
that name also dies.’’ Addison alludes thus 
to this belief in The Freeholder :-— 

“‘Our first visit was to the lions. My friend [the 
Tory fox-hunter] enquired much after their health, 
and whether none of them had fallen sick upon the 
flight of the Pretender.” 

Lord Stanhope also, in his ‘ History of 
England,’ quotes Lord Chesterfield as saying 
a propos of George II. having recovered 
from an illness :— 

“Tt was generally thought his Majesty would 
have died, and for a very good reason—for the 
oldest lion in the Tower, much about the King’s 
age, died a fortnight ago.” 

The proverbial expression of “ the lions ” 
is drawn probably from the fact that 
formerly going to see the lions at the Tower 
was an indispensable duty of all country 


visitors. CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield. 


An interesting article on the lions at the 
Tower of London, by Mr. Wilfred Whitten, 
appeared in The Pall Mall Gazette on or about 
22 Aug., 1912. A mention of these lions, 
and a somewhat coarse joke connected with 
them, evidently current at that time, is in 
“Humphry Clinker’ in the letter dated 
3 June. PERCEVAL Lucas. 

(C. C. B., who refers to ‘The Book of Days,’ 


i. 730-31, BLapup, who refers to ‘ Humphry Clinker,’ 
and Mr. Joun ARDAGH also thanked for replies.] 





THe ALCHEMIST’S APE (11 S. vii. 110, 157). 
—The unicorn’s horn was the great alexi- 
pharmic, the preservative against plague 
and poison, and to this, to its rarity, and 
to the great price it commanded its pro- 
minence in the apothecary’s shop was 
probably due. And of course it was cheaper 
to use a representation of the animal as a 
symbol than to stock the horn—cheaper, 
and as efficacious. The crocodile again, and 





the tortoise, both of which were to be seen | 
in the shop of Romeo’s apothecary in| 
Mantua, were both used in medicine, and | 
both were, I suppose, somewhat rare. | 


Rarity is a great catch: “far sought and 
dear bought” is an attraction to others 
besides ladies. 

The ape was probably intended to pass as 
a familiar of the learned man. Cc. C. B. 


Tue Stones oF LONDON (11 S. vi. 429, 
615; vii. 16, 77)—Temple Bar.—Portland 
stone. 

Eleanor Cross, Charing Cross Station 
Yard.—Portland and Mansfield stone. 

New Zealand War Memorial. Greenwich 
Hospital Grounds. — Obelisk of Cornish 
granite. 

John Stuart Mill, Victoria Embankment 
Gardens.—Pedestal of Portland stone. 

Sir Hugh Myddelton, Islington Green.— 
Statue of Sicilian marble, pedestal of grey 
Devonshire granite, base of Portland stone. 


J. ARDAGH. 
40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 
MEwce : WASHINGTON: “ PILLOWBEER ”’ 


(11 S. vii. 103).—Péllowbeer is still in occa- 
sional use in West Cornwall, sometimes for 
the more permanent case that holds the 
feathers, and sometimes for the washable 
slip in which the pillow itself is placed. 
YGREC. 


WintHrop MackwortH PrarEp (11 §., 
vii. 109).—The inscription on the monu- 
mental tablet at Kensal Green is set out 
at length in the Rev. Derwent Coleridge’s 
‘Memoir,’ which is prefixed to the edition 
of Praed’s poems published in 1864. 

Haynes Bayty (11 S. vii. 109).—Accord- 
ing to the ‘ Memoir’ prefixed to the ‘ Songs, 
Ballads, and Other Poems’ of Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, edited by his widow in 1857, 
the poet was buried “in the new burying- 
ground at Cheltenham,” and his epitaph, 
written by Theodore Hook, was inscribed 
on a tablet in St. James’s Church in that 
town. G. F. R. B. 


Thomas Haynes Bayly was buried in 
St. Mary’s Cemetery, Cheltenham, where 
Mrs. Morgan, one of the poet’s admirers, 
erected a headstone with the inscription :— 

‘Here lie the mortal remains of Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, Esquire, who died in this Town 
on the 22nd of April, 1839.” 

There is also a tablet to his memory in St, 
James’s Church, Cheltenham. See Gloucester 
Notes and Queries, i. 3; iii. 427; iv. 619. 
Norman’s edition of Goding’s ‘ History of 
Cheltenham,’ 1863, pp. 484-6, has some 
biographical notes relating to Bayly, and 
mention is made that Mrs. Bayly “is still a 
periodical visitor ” to Cheltenham. 

RoLanD AUSTIN. 
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JOHN Norris: Norris or SPATE (11 S. 
vi. 251, 428; vii. 150,173).—The notes which 
follow are in continuation of those already 
printed :— 


Petherton (North).—Robert Norys, instituted to 
the living 1444, 

Petherton (South)—Henry Norris, F.R.C.S., 
father of Hugh (infra), student of West- 
Country dialect. Assisted J. O. Halliwell. 
B. Taunton, 17 Sept., 1789; practised as a 
surgeon at South Petherton; d. at Charmouth 
(Dorset), 20 March, 1870. His name appears 
in the first list of the Annual Associates of 
the British Archeological Association. Por- 
trait in Som. Arch. Soc. Proceedings, vol. li., 
facing p. 138+ 


Hugh Norris, L.R.C.P. and L.R.C.S. (Edin.), L.S.A. 
(London). 3b. South Petherton, 25 April, 1821; 
practised as a surgeon there until about 1900. 
first editor of Somerset and Dorset Notes and 
Queries, local secretary to the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Wrote numerous antiquarian treatises. 

nown best as author of ‘South Petherton in 
the Olden Time,’ which was originally a lecture 
delivered 3 June, 1879; subsequently revised 
and annotated, and until recently one of 
the scarcest of Somersetshire books. It has 
just been reissued. A list of his writings is 
in Som. Arch. Soc. Proceedings, vol. li. He died 
South Petherton, 31 Oct., 1910, and was buried 
there 4 Nov., 1910. He made valuable ethno- 

aphical collections, which since 1905 have 

een in the Taunton Museum. Portrait (taken 
in 1904) in Som. Arch. Soc. Proceedings, vol. li., 
and Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries, 
Dec., 1910. Vide article by H. St. George Gray 
and C. Tite in Som. Arch, Soc. Proceedings, 
vol. li. (1906), and obituary by Charles Tite, vol. 
lvi. (1911). Also obit. in Somerset and Dorset 
Notes and Queries, Dec., 1910, p. 145. The 


following extract from ‘South Petherton in |. 


= Olden Time’ may be found appropriate 
ere :— 

‘** A lineal ancestor of mine, one John Norris, 
was captain of a troop of horse in the Royal 
army, and when the King’s fortunes appeared 
to be on the wane he made over his property to 
his wife’s brother, Sir Richard Ellsworth, 
Knight, of Bristol, probably with a view to 
escape the attentions of the sequestrators. His 
brother Hugh favoured the Parliament, and 
was appointed a Commissioner of Sequestered 
Estates. The post was a lucrative one, and 
laid the foundation of the fortunes of a rich 
family still living in Oxfordshire. My particular 
ancestor, when the King came to his own again, 
Son to his brother-in-law for a restitution 
of his estates, which was refused. He died 
‘poor as a crow,’ and as poor as crows his 
descendants have since remained.”—Pp. 90-91. 

Pitminster.—The will of Giles Norris, 1614, is at 
Taunton.— Vide ‘Taunton Wills,’ part iv. 

St. Decumans.—Hugh Norris,* of St. Decumans, 
Somerset, decd. Admon. July 31, 1598, to his 
son Thomas Norris. 





* 4 Eliz. the office of Clerk of the Castle and 
Bailiff of Taunton was granted to Hugh Norris and 
his two sons (Collinson, iii. 228). 





William Clarke, of Wells, Somerset, Esq., decd. 
Admon. Sept. 7, 1586, to Joane Norrys, wife of 
Hugh Norrys, Esq., and Elizabeth Baker, Mary 
Lawe, and Ann King, sisters of decd.—Brown, 
‘Somerset Wills,’ ii. 89. 

Jane Norris, wife of John Norris, of St. 
Decumans, Somerset, Esq. Will(no date) made 
during her husband's life ; proved Sept. 5, 1629, 
by John Norris ; Ridley]. My two brothers- 
in-law Thomas Beare and George Pepwell. 
Lands devised by my father. Arthur Farewell, 
my late decd. husband, of whom I was ex’ix. 
My husband to enjoy the Manor of Barrington. 
My eldest son Arthur Farewell. Myson Philip 
Farewell. 

John Norris, of St. Decumans, Somerset, Esq. 
Will dated June 17, 1646 ; proved July 25, 1650, 
by Dorothy Norris; [117 Pembroke]. Poor of 
St. Decumans, 40s. The Parsonage of St. 
Decumans secured to my son Thomas Norris 
for his portion and his wife’s jointure. My 
son Ames Norris, 25/. yearly. My daughter 
Ann Pawlett, 20/. yearly. Her three children, 
Robert, Thomas, and Alice. | daughters 
Dorothy and Elizabeth Norris. My lands in 
Bridgwater. My son John Norris has by 
grant of Letters Patent the office of Customer 
and Collector of the Ports of Bridgwater and 
Minehead, for my use and benefit. Robert 
Pawlett, late husband of my daughter Ann 
Pawlett. My three daughters Dorothy, Eliza- 
beth, and Joan, ex’ixes ; my goods, &c., among 
them. Codicil, Apr. 14, 1650. Thomas Norris, 
of Hill Bishops, Somerset, gent., standeth 
bound to John Norris, his father, of St 
Decumans, Esq., in a bond of 1,200/., for the 

ayment of 100/. yearly for 16 years, after the 

Neath of John Norris, to his ex’ors. 


The said John Norris married Ist Elisabeth...... 


buried at St. Decumans, March 13, 1607/8. 
2Qndly, at St. Decumans, July 6, 1609, Joan, 
daughter of William Lewes. 3rdly, Jane, 


daughter of Sir Thomas Phelips, of gai ieee 

and widow of Arthur Farwell; buri at 
St. Decumans, July 27, 1629. 

Elizabeth Norris, late of Damucus [?St. Decu- 
mans], Somerset, spinster, decd. Admon. June 
17, 1657, to her mother, Elisabeth Norris.* 

Thomas Norris, of Bath, will dated 26 March, 
1616 ; proved 17 April, 1616. Mentions Parson- 
age of St. Decumans bought of his brothers 
Arthur and John Farwell.—Brown, ‘ Somerset 
Wills,’ ii. 107. 

Thomas Norrys v. John Windham, temp. Eliz. 
concerning a messuage and land.—‘ Calendars o 
Chancery Proceedings, Reign of Elizabeth,’ 
London, 1827-32, ii. 264. 

Thomas Norris was patron of the living in 1605, 
and Hugh Norris was patron in 1662. 


Sampford Brett.—Thomas Noreys. Instituted to 
the living 8 Jan., 1413. 

Shepton Beauchamp.—The wills of George 1725, 
and Mary (widow) 1729, are at Taunton.— Vide 
‘Taunton Wills,’ part iv. 


Stoke-sub-Hamdon.—Henry Norris patron in 1554. 








* Daughter of Sir George Farwell, of Bishops 
Hull. 
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Taunton. —- John Norris represented Taunton in 
Parliament in 1554. In 1561 Hugh Norris (see 
under St. Decumans) was Clerk of the Castle, 
and his two sons were Bailiffs of Taunton. 
During the Civil War a Norris (see under 
Petherton, South) raised a troop of horse for 
the King, and was taken prisoner at Dunster. 
The fortunes of the family fell, and they were 
found in the eighteenth century as printers and 
publishers in Taunton. In 1725a Norris started 
the first newspaper in the town. An early copy 
of this is in Taunton Castle. This is Vorris’s 
Taunton Journal, 2 June, 1727.— Vide Som. 
Arch. Soc. Proceedings, vol. li. (1906). 

The wills of Joane Norishe 1557, Elizabeth 
(widow) 1718, and William 1743, are at Taunton. 
—Vide ‘Taunton Wills,’ part iv. 

Henry Norris kept a school in Canon Street, 
Taunton. B. Taunton, 30 May, 1752; died at 
the house of his son Henry (q.v. sub Petherton, 
South) at South Petherton, 6 April, 1823. Buried 
at St. James’s Church, Taunton, where is a 
tablet stating that he was proficient in 24 
languages. 

Edwin Norris, philologist, nephew of Henry 
(supra), and his most distinguished pupil. 
B. Taunton, 24 Oct., 1795 ; died, 6, St. Michael’s 
Grove, Brompton, London, 10 Dec., 1872. 
Bishop Thirlwall stated that Edwin Norris was 
the greatest linguist England had yet produced, 
and that ‘‘ his range of knowledge and variety of 
attainments were altogether unique.” A bust 
of Norris was placed in the Shire Hall, Taunton, 
July, 1876. See‘D.N.B. and Som. Arch. Soc. 
Proceedings, vol. li. 

Wayford.—Will of Henry Norrice, proved 1573, is 
in P.C.C. [16 Peter]. 

Robert Norris, of Wayford, husbandman, over- 
seer of the nuncupative will of Richard 
Mathewe, of Clapton, parish of Crewkerne, 
Som., tailor, dated 1 March, 1619/20.—Lea’s 
‘ Abstracts,’ Boston, p. 158. 

Will of Giles Norris, proved 10 Feb., 1633/4 — 
J. and G. F. Matthews, ‘ Year-Books of Pro- 
bates,’ i. 284. 

The wills of Thomas 1592, Catharine 1616, Mat- 
thew 1683, Elizabeth (widow) 1708, Giles 1716, 
Martha 1716, Henry 1717, William 1723, Robert 
1735, are at Taunton.—Vide ‘Taunton Wills,’ 
parts i. and iv. 

The will of Hugh 1614 is in P.C.C. [39 Lowe]. 

Wells.—Hugh Sugar alias Norris, Treasurer of 
Wells 1460-89. Siowephy of him in Downside 
Review, xvi.; F. W. Weaver, ‘Somerset 
Medieval Wills,’ London, 1902, 277. The will 
was dated 18 Oct., 1488; proved 5 May, 1489.— 
Weaver's ‘Somerset Medieval Wills,’ 275. 

The will of Thomas Norris, innholder of Wells, 

_ 1619, is in P.C.C. [69 Parker]. 

West Newton.—Dispute concerning the stipend of 
the priest of West Newton, Sesanien Robert 
Norys and Buckland Priory, temp. xv. cent 
—Public Record Office Indexes, XII. ‘Early 
Chancery Proceedings,’ i. 339. 

West Monkton. — Hu Hill ». Hugh and 
Johan Norris, temp. Eliz., concerning ‘* Splott,” 
a tenement, and lands in West Monkton.— 
‘Calendars of Proceedings in Chancery, Reign 
of Elizabeth,’ London, 1827-32, ii. 84. 

In one of the original queries Norris “of Spate” 
was referred to. The heading to these articles 





has, therefore, corresponded; but I take the 
opportunity here to say that Splate is correct,. 
psy should be read for “‘ Spate.” The allusion 
to “Splott ” above in the Chancery Proceedings 
is no doubt a variation of Splate. 
Williton.—John Norris, paid Knighthood _composi- 
tion 1631.—Somerset and Dorset Notes and 
Queries, iv. 109, 117. 
Winsham.—Eleanor Norrishe, will dated Jan., 1566 ; 
proved 11 Feb., 1567. Also refers to the Church 
of Wellington.—P.C.C. [4 Babington |. , 
Withycombe.— The will of Richard 1691 is at 
Taunton.— Vide ‘Taunton Wills,’ part iv. 
Miscellaneous items include John Norys, 
who was Sheriff in 1445 (Collinson, i. xxxvi.), 
and Sylvester Norris, Jesuit, b. in Somerset- 
shire, 1572, d. 16 March, 1629/30 (‘ D.N.B.’). 
A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


Several interesting facts relative to the 
Norris family will be found in the just pub- 
lished second edition of ‘South Petherton 
in the Olden Time,’ by the late Dr. Hugh 
Norris. We learn in a memoir prefacing the 
book that the Norrises came over from 
Glamorgan and settled down in Devon. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century 
they were to be found at Milverton and 
at West Monkton. In 1554 John Norris, a 
burgess of Taunton, was one of the repre- 
sentatives of the town in Parliament, and 
in 1561 Hugh Norris was Clerk of the Castle, 
whilst his two sons were Bailiffs of Taunton. 
Edwin Norris, the great philologist and 
Assyriologist, was born at Taunton, 24 Oct., 
1795. Further particulars will be found in 
the little book I have quoted. 

W. G. Witiis WarTson. 

Exeter. 


VIcARS OF St. JOHN THE Baptist, LITTLE 
MISSENDEN (11 S. vi. 209, 278; vii. 69, 133). 
—Since asking for particulars of the place 
and date of the burial of the Rev. T. W. 
Hanmer, once Rector of Simpson, and 
Vicar of Little Missenden, I have been to 
the former place, and found out, through the 
kindness of the present Rector, that Mr, Han- 
mer was buried at Simpson on 12 Jan., 1871, 
aged 92, but, strange to say,no memorial has 
been erected to his memory. His grand- 
father, Sir Walden Hanmer, Bt., of 
Hanmer and Bettisford Park, in the county 
of Flint, was lord of Simpson manor, and 
was buried in Simpson Church, where & 
handsome marble memorial was erected to 
himself and his wife Ann, who was the 
youngest daughter of Sir Henry Vere Graham, 
of Holbrook Hall, in the county of Suffolk. 
It was the work of J. Bacon, R.A., and 
erected in 1789. L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 
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Irish (ANGLO-IRISH) FAMILIES: 'TAYLOR | his head inside the door over the butler’s shoulder, 


oF BALLYHAISE (11 8S. vi. 427; vii. 16, 138). | 
—Mr. Prerpornt’s suggestion is the fact. | 
Col. Brockhill Newburgh, M.P., was second | 
son of Thos. Newburgh and his wife Mary, 
daughter of Brockhill Taylor, M.P., by his 
second wife Elizabeth, daughter of Anthony 
Cope, Esq. (second son of Sir Anthony Cope, 
Bt., of Hanwell, Oxon). Col. B. New- 
burgh, with his father and brother Thomas 
{on whose death, s.p., circa 1701, he suc- 
ceeded to Ballyhaise), was on the list of 
Protestants attainted by the Irish Roman 
Catholic Parliament of 1689; he married 
Maria, daughter of Oliver More, Esq., of 
Salestown, co. Kildare, and died 11 January, 
1741/2, leaving four sons and two daughters. 
His sister Elizabeth married the Rev. Wm. 
Greene of Dresternan, Fermanagh, also 
attainted in 1689, a son of Marmaduke 
Greene, Esq., of Druminiskiln, in the same 
eounty, by Jane, sister of Col. Abraham 
Crichton of Crom Castle. 
Cuartzes 8. Kine, Bt. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


DIED IN HIS CoFFIN (11 S. vi. 468; vii. 96, 
134, 156).—Some years ago John Clark of 
Milburn Place, North Shields, publican and 
whiting manufacturer, had his own and his 
wife’s coffin in his public-house. They were 
made of mahogany, and between them was 
a tombstone containing the names of himself 
and wife and a numerous family, the whole 
surrounded by an iron railing. One of the 
coffins had a slit in the lid, through which 
visitors were expected to put a penny. He 
had also a suit of grave-clothes, which, for 
a suitable reward, he would put on, and 
place himself in one of the coffins. He was 
three times married, and on the occasion of 
the first two wives departing, he procured 
another wife and coffin with as little delay 
as possible. I am unable to say if his wishes 
as to his burial were realized, for the narra- 
tive from which I have borrowed was pub- 
lished before his decease. 

RicHD. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The subjoined extract from Cusack’s ‘ Life 
of Daniel O’Connell,’ referring to an occur- 
rence related by the Liberator himself, may 
be interesting as bearing on the above 
Subject :— 

“Old Maurice O’Connell of Darrynane pitched 
upon an oak-tree to make his own coffin, and 
mentioned his purpose to a carpenter. In the 
evening the butler entered after dinner to say 
that the carpenter wanted to speak to him. 
‘For what ?’ asked my uncle. ‘To talk about 


I wanted to get the fellow out, but my uncle said, 
‘Oh! let him in, by all means. Well, friend, 
what do you want to say to me about my coffin ?’ 
‘ Only, sir, that I sawed the oak-tree your honour 
was speaking of into seven-foot plank.’— That 
would be wasteful,’ said my uncle. ‘I never was 
more than six feet and an inch in my vamps, 
the best day I ever saw.’-—‘ But your honour will 
stretch after death,’ said the carpenter. ‘ Not 
eleven inches, I am sure, you blockhead! But 
I ll stretch, no doubt, perhaps a couple of inches 
orso. Well, make my coffin six feet six, and I ’ll 
warrant that will give me room enough.’ ” 


W. S—r. 


I can add another Lincolnshire example 
to J. T. F.’s two (ante, p. 134). Between 
twenty and thirty years ago I was told of 
an old man, then dead, who had had his 
coffin made and used it as a cupboard, at 
Ashby, in the parish of Bottesford, North 
Lincolnshire. He was not buried in it, how- 
ever, for during a cold winter he chopped it 
up to serve as firewood—so the story went, 
at least. 

I have heard of other instances among 
people poor enough to dread being “ putten 
awaay i a parish coffin.” M. P. 


Wine-Funcus SuPERSTITION (11 S. vii. 
109).—The curious blackish growth in wine 
cellars is due to the ‘fungus Zasmidium 
cellare, or mouseskin byssus, belonging to 
the order of capsule-bearing moulds (Physo- 
mycetes). The spawn, or mycelium, con- 
sists of long, branching threads without 
any apparent organic structure, which run 
over bottles and the walls of wine cellars, 
often forming large cobweb-like masses. 
Under certain conditions these form at 
intervals thin and brittle globular bodies 
containing many minute spores, which in 
their turn give rise to new masses of my- 
celium. Ipa M. Roper. 

Bristol. 

Stuart Portraits: EpGar Famiy (11 S. 
vii. 127).—The representatives of this family 
are in Canada. Sir James Edgar, K.C.M.G., 
some years back, I think, resided in Montreal, 
and was in possession of numerous Stuart 
relics. Doubtless the Canadian authorities 
could supply the address. 

ALFRED Ropway. 

Birmingham. 


THE INQUISITION IN FICTION AND DRAMA 
(11 S. vii. 10, 57, 73, 116).—The Inquisition 
is introduced in Rider Haggard’s novel 
‘ Montezuma’s Daughter ’ (Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1893). Early sixteenth century in 
Spain. G. H. Waite. 





your honour’s coffin,’ said the carpenter, putting 


St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 
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Waite Horses (11 S. vii. 109).—I am 
rather sceptical as to the alleged cause of 
the preponderance of white horses in Paris, 
for, if my memory serves me truly, there 
was a preponderance of white horses before 
the siege. I have not been to Paris since, so 
I cannot make any comparative estimate. 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. ; 


I remember an old country rime :— 
One white foot—buy him ; 
Two white feet—try him ; 
Three white feet—look well about him ; 
Four white feet—try to do without him. 
Wo. H. Pret. 
[For horses with white feet see 9S. vi. 407; vii- 
111, 193; x. 116.] 


REFERENCE OF QUOTATION WANTED (11S 
vii. 90, 156).—The first passage occurs in 
Oliver Goldsmith’s essay ‘ History of the 
Distresses of an English Disabled Soldier.’ 
I quote from Dove’s ‘ English Classics,’ 
London, 1826, p. 115. FRANK CURRY. 








No Twin EVER Famous (11 S. v. 487; 
vi. 58, 172, 214, 433; vii. 54).—The twin 
brothers, Lewis Gaylord Clark and Willis 
Gaylord Clark, were born in _ Otisco, 
Onondaga County, N.Y., in 1810. 

In 1832 The Knickerbocker Magazine was 
established in New York; but it was not 
successful till Lewis Gaylord Clark became 
its editor, in 1834, when it soon took the 
foremost position among the literary pub- 
lications of the United States, and wielded 
a powerful and healthy influence upon 
American literature. Irving, Paulding, Bry- 
ant, Dana, Halleck, Percival, Seward, Cooper, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Willis, Dickens, 
L. E. Landon, Fanny Kemble, and many 
other well-known authors, were Clark’s 
contributors and correspondents. It was 
in a letter from Dickens to Clark that the 
former first mentioned his proposed visit 
to America. At Clark’s the novelist spent 
his first evening after arriving at New York, 
and some days later, at a dinner given at 
the same house, Mrs. Dickens expressed her 
home-sickness and regret that she had ever 
left England. The Knickerbocker Magazine 
died in 1859 from financial mismanagement. 
Clark accepted a position at the New York 
Custom House, but continued his con- 
tributions to periodical literature till his 
death, 3 Nov., 1873. 

_ Willis Gaylord Clark, the twin brother, 
in 1830 commenced to publish a weekly 

Sate page in Philadelphia which was _short- 
i 


an associate editor of The Columbian Star, a 
religious newspaper, from which he retired to 
take charge of The Philadelphia Gazette, 
the oldest daily paper of that city. Of the 
last he was proprietor at the time of his 
death, 12 June, 1841. His contributions 
to The Knickerbocker Magazine, with other 
prose and poetical writings by him, were 
published in 1844, with a memoir by his 
brother Louis, in a volume named ‘ Literary 
Remains.’ EDWARD DENHAM, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


‘Vicar oF Bray’: ‘* PUDDING-TIME ”’ 
(11 S. vii. 149).—The phrase “in pudding- 
time’’ means “late, but not too late,” 
as he who arrives in time for the pudding 
gets some of the dinner. An example of 
it occurs in Sir Walter Besant’s pseudo- 
antique novel ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ when in 
chap. xiii. the heroine is made to say :— 

“ Had it not been for this munificent gift, which 
came in Fr onanp ear wag to speak, I should have 
gone to Dilston crying instead of laughing, because 
my petticoats were so short and my best frock so 
shabby.” 

The line in ‘ The Vicar of Bray’ probably 
refers to the Jacobite conspiracy which 
nearly succeeded in restoring the Stuarts at 
Queen Anne’s death. M. H. Donpps. 


According to Halliwell, “in pudding- 
time’? means in the nick of time, at the 
commencement of dinner, it having formerly 
been usual to begin with pudding. The 
following quotation from ‘ Hudibras’ is 
given in illustration :-— 

But Mars, who still protects the stout, 
In pudding-time came to his aid. 
I. ii. 865. 
BuaDup. 


** Pudding-time ” is, figuratively, a favour- 
able time. See the ‘N.E.D.,’ s.v., for 
definition and instances. Cc. C. B. 
{[Mr. F. NewMan and Miss M. ELLEN Pooze also 
thanked for replies.] 


EARLDOM OF SOMERSET IN THE MOHUN 
Famity (11 S. vii. 130, 196). — William 
de Mohun, being with the Empress Maud at 
Westminster in June, 1141, is said to have 
been made Earl of Dorset by her, though 
it appears that he was already an earl. He 
called himself Earl of Somerset, but the 
close connexion then existing between the 
two shires renders this apparent discrepancy 
of no importance. A son William succeeded 
him, but did not, as far as is known, bear 
the title of earl. The latter’s grandson, 
Reginald de Mohun, the founder of Newen- 





ved; he next became, for a brief period, 





ham Abbey, Devon, according to a curious 
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legend, was, on his appearance at the Papal 
Court at Lyons, presented by the Pope with 
a rose, or other flower, of gold, and asked 
of what degree he was. Reginald replied 
that he was a plain knight bachelor, on 
which the Pope said that, as such a gift 
could be made only to kings, dukes, or earls, 
Reginald should be Earl of “Este,” or 
Somerset, and to maintain his title granted 
him two hundred marks a year, and created 
him a count apostolic, with power to appoint 
public notaries. Itis certain that he bore as 
his arms a dexter hand holding a fleur-de-lis 
and habited in a maunch, and sometimes 
styled himself Earl of Somerset; he did not, 
however, hold an English earldom (see 
‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxxviii. pp. 111, 113). 
A. R. Bay ey. 


GENERAL Exuiot (11 S. vii. 150).—In 
February, 1724/5, Granville Elliot, aged 11, 
was admitted to Westminster School. He 
was a lieutenant-general in the German 
Army. Created Count von Morgen; served 
at Minden; appointed a Major-General in 
the British service 21 April, 1758, and 
Colonel of the 6lst Regiment of Foot same 
date. Died in Germany in the summer of 
1759. CHARLES DALTON. 


** Monk ” Lewis (11 S. vii. 129).—Dal- 
keith Palace is one of the principal seats 
of the Duke of Buccleuch. Your corre- 
spondent may care to know that there are 
letters from and references to Lewis in the 
‘Correspondence of Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe ’ (Blackwood, 1888). 

W. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 


BATTLE OF QUIBERON Bay, 1759 (11 S. 
vii. 109).—Messrs. T. H. Parker Bros.’ 
Catalogue (No. 8, 1912) of Naval Prints 
quotes :— 

No. 1254. Line engraving, coloured, 112 by 
17}, 2l. 12s. 6d. F. Swaine—P. Benazech 

1255. Do. 74 by 12, 7/6 F. Swaine—J. Goldar. 


H. A. P. 


REPETITION OF PASSAGES (11 S. vii. 148). 
—In George Moore’s novel ‘ Esther Waters’ 
@ passage (of more than one sentence, if 
I remember aright) describing the arrival 
of the heroine at a country railway station 
is repeated verbatim as a description of her 
return to the same place many years after. 
In this case the author’s object is to empha- 
size the changes that had occurred in the 
interval by showing them against a back- 
ground of unchanging everyday routine. 
In the case quoted from Anatole France the 
object is to express vividly the belief that 





civilization moves through cycles of growth 
and decay, and after profoundest changes 
returns to the same point again. 

A. Mortrey Davies. 


This peculiarity, which in most cases is 
attributable to carelessness, and when used 
as an artistic trick palls on the reader very 
soon, is one of Zola’s characteristics; in 
some of his novels it is found “‘ usque ad 
nauseam,” ¢.g., in ‘ Lourdes’ and ‘ Docteur 


Pascal.’ G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 
THOMAS CHIPPENDALE, UPHOLSTERER 


(10 S. vi. 447; vii. 37; 11 8. vi. 407; 
vii. 10, 54, 94, 153).—I have long wanted to 
identify a certain John Chippindale, whose 
book-plate I have. The arms on the book- 
plate are: Az.,semée of fleurs-de-lis.... 
two lions’ gambs erect and erased fesseways. 
Crest: A lion’s gamb....holding a fleur- 
de-lis. The date of the book-plate, I should 
say, is about 1800. 

If any reader can oblige me with informa- 
tion regarding John Chippindale, or his 
family, I shall be grateful. 

Cas. HALL CRovucH. 

62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


In the second part of the Otley register, 
about to be issued by the Yorks Parish 
Register Society, is the following baptismal 
entry: ‘1718, June 5. Thomas. son of 
John Chippindale of Otley, joyner.” 

G. D. L. 


Tue ‘‘ HOULTE Cupre ”’ (11 S. vii. 148).— 
I think the Cheshire saying ‘“‘ You must go 
to Holt to see Farndon Races” probably 
gives the clue, though the date 1624 does 
not seem to fit in. At Farndon-on-Dee in 
Cheshire an annual race for a Free Cup was 
established in 1632, and the saying arose 
because the races were best seen from Holt, 
a place in Wales just across the river. 
Chester Races were going in 1624, but owing, 
it is said, to some dispute, the rendezvous 
was moved to Farndon. Perhaps the change 
took place earlier than 1632. Lord Chol- 
mondeley and others were the subscribers 
to the Free Cup. See Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire ’ 
(1882), ii. 753. R. S. B. 


Holt, in Childwall parish, was formerly 
known as Bretargh-Holt, and up to about 
1626 it belonged to the Bretarghs, after 
which it passed to the Tarletons. If the 
Cup took its name from this place, it was 
probably the gift of a member of one of these 
two families. HeEnrRyY FIsHwIckK. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 
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CLARENDON’S ‘Essay oN War’ (ll S. 
vii. 69).—The passage referred to as coming 
from the same philosopher is this :— 

‘*Que nos dementia exagitat et in mutuum com- 
ponit exitium? Vela ventis damus bellum petituri 
et periclitamur periculi causa. Incertam fortunam 
experimur, vim tempestatum nulla ope humana 
superabilem, mortem sine spe sepulture.” 

‘ Naturales Questiones,’ v. 18, 6 (4). 

Seneca, however, is not denouncing navi- 
gation generally. He has just said that one 
of the ends for which Providence designed 
winds was to facilitate intercourse between 
distant nations, but that men in their mad- 
ness turn this blessing to their own hurt 
by using it for purposes of war. The thought 
that it was a daring and impious thing to 
cross the “estranging sea” is found else- 
where, as, for instance, in Horace, ‘ Odes,’ 
I. iii. 9 sqg., and Statius, ‘ Silve,’ III. ii. 
61 sqq., and is a commonplace of Latin 
poetry. 

Servi tua est condicio, ratio ad te nihil, 
which was also quoted from Clarendon’s 
essay, is apparently a translation of 

Aodros répuxas, ov péterti cor Adyou, 
cited by Philo, ‘De Libertate Viri Boni,’ 
871 c., and by Marcus Aurelius, xi. 30. 
Adyos is usually interpreted here, not 
“reason,” but “‘speech.”? The line is No. 304 
of the ‘Adespota’ in August Nauck’s 
* Tragicorum Grecorum Fragmenta,’ ed. 2, 
1889. EDWARD BENSLY. 


REFERENCE WANTED (lI S. vii. 127).— 


“Courteous [courtois, French], elegant of 
manners; polite; well-bred ; full of acts of respect. 

“ Polite [politus, Latin]. I. Glossy ; smooth. 

“*Some of them are diaphanous, shining and 
polite ; others are not polite, but as if powdered 
over with fine iron dust.— Woodward. 


“¢*TF any sort of Rays falling on the polite surface 
of any pellucid medium, be reflected back, the fits 
of easy reflexion, which they have at the point of 
reflexion, shall still continue to return. —Newton’s 
‘Opticks.’ 

““«The edges of sandholes, being worn away, there 
are left all over the glass a numberless company of 
very little convex polite risings like waves.’ — 
Newton’s ‘ Opticks.’ 

“TI. Elegant of manners. 

A nymph of quality admires our knight, 
He marries, vows at court, and grows polite. 
Pope.” 
Harrison’s Edition of Dictionary by Samuel 
Johnson, MDCCLXXXVI. 


Walker’s ‘ Dictionary,’ MDCCCXXXI., gives 
“Polite. Glossy, smooth, in this sense only 
technically used ; elegant of manners.” 


M. EvLten Poo.e. 
Alsager, Cheshire. 








First For1o SHAKESPEARE (lI S. vii. 8, 
56, 94, 137)—Upon reading Mr. Spretr- 
MANN’S reply I referred to my copy of the 
Felton engraving (which forms one of a 
series of extra illustrations in Boaden’s 
‘Inquiry into the Authenticity of Portraits 
of Shakespeare,’ 1824), and imagine this 
must be a different engraving. Apparently 
the top shelf bears demy octavo sized 
books, and the bottom spacious shelf exhibits 
folios. The full backs of the books are 
clearly visible. Unluckily, the engraving 
bears no date or letterpress (beyond a fac- 
simile of the poet’s autograph). 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


MarRSHALSEAS (11 S. vi. 289; vii. 154).— 
Two allusions are made to the above in the 
‘Township Booke of Halliwell ’ (1640-1763), 
edited by this writer for the Chetham 
Society, and published in 1911. Payments 
made :— 

(Ll) For prisoners in Marshalsea goale at Lan- 
caster, 1652. 

(2) For the married souldiers prisoners in the 
Marshalsey, 1657. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 

Reference Library, Bolton. 


CurFEW BE tt (11 S. vi. 466; vii. 17, 
77, 117, 151).—The Curfew bell is still rung at 
Brackley, Northamptonshire, every night, 
from 8 to 8.5, on the bell at the Town Hall, 
from Michaelmas to Lady Day. 

At Bampton, Oxon, it was rung every 
night at 8 for a few minutes on the third 
bell (now the fifth, the ring having been 
augmented from six to eight in 1906) as late 
as 1890. Not having resided there since the 
last-mentioned year, I cannot say for certain 
if the custom is still retained. 

I was informed a few days ago by a resi- 
dent at Brackley that it is still rung at 
Buckingham; the latter town is only 
eight miles distant from the former. The 
same person also stated that those were 
the only two places for many miles around 
where the Curfew is still kept up. 

In Mr. A. H. Cocks’s ‘Church Bells of 
Bucks,’ published in 1897, a few places where 
it was rung at that date are mentioned. 
The following extracts are taken from that 
book :— 

“ At Buckingham from Michaelmas Day to Lady 
Day the fifth is rung for about 5 minutes at 6 A.M., 
and the common tradition exists here of a person 
who was lost finding out his or her whereabouts on 
hearing a bell, and leaving money for this ringing 
to be continued in perpetuity through the dar 
so of the year. Rung again as the Curfew at 

P.M. 
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“On Shrove Tuesday the seventh is rung for 
about 10 minutes, as Pancake Bell, some time 
between 10 A.M. and noon, usually from 11.50 A.M. 
to 12 noon. 

“At Winslow the Curfew is still rung on the 
tifth bell from Michaelmas to Lady Day. 

‘*At Newport Pagnell the fifth is rung every 
weekday throughout the year at 8 P.M. 

«* At Chesham on the third bell every evening at 
8, from the first Sunday after New Michaelmas 
Day until the Saturday preceding the 10th of March. 
The day of the month is now added at the end.” 

I hope to send a few more particulars 
later. L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 


The Curfew, so called, is rung at St. 
Martin’s Parish Church of Fenny Stratford 
from 11 Oct. to 25 March at 8 pP.m., the 
Lord of the Manor paying Il. per annum to 
the ringer, whose duty it is to perform 
this service regularly. As Fenny Stratford 
was without bells or a tower to hang them 
in after the destruction of the church of 
SS. Margaret and Catherine, temp. Edward 
VI., until the building of St. Martin’s Church, 
a period of about 200 years, it is plain that 
the Curfew bell is a revival. Dr. Browne 
Willis. F.S.A.. who was instrumental in 
building the church in 1726. refers to the 
great bell in his MS. B. 52 (Bodleian Library): 

* Dedit viginti Libras in acquisitionem magne 
campane pulsanda in concionibus Funeribus et in 
hora octava nocturna antique vocat curfew bell.” 

It is more likely a reminder of the evening 
Ave or Angelus. 

In 1905 an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to repudiate the payment of the yearly 
17. above mentioned. Under the ‘“ Parish 
Award ”’ a field called Bell Close was awarded 
to the Lord of the Manor in consideration 
of a perpetual rent of 1/., the money in 
question. WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 

Bletchley. 

(Mr. W. G. Wititis Watson also thanked for 
reply. ] 


JocKry Doctors (11 S. iv. 470; v.517).— 
In my original query, which was responded to 
by Mr. Atan Stewart, I expressed the 
belief that the creation of “‘ jockey doctors ” 
arose with Charles II. According to Wadd, 
however, whom I quote below, the sovereign 
responsible for this innovation was not 
Charles II., but George IT. :— 

**1740. King George IL used to make a great 
number of Doctors of Physic when he went to New- 
market. These, by way of joke, were called 
‘Jockey Doctors.’ Qu.? Can any medical man be 
quoted who signed himself M.D. created in this 
manner ?”—‘ Mems, Maxims, and Memories,’ by 
William Wadd, F.L.S., Surgeon Extraordinary to 
George IV. (London, 8vo, 1827.) 

S. D. CirppIncDpALe, M.D, 





Hotes ow Books. 


Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating 
to Great Britain. — Papal Letters. Vol. IX. 
A.D. 1431-1447. Prepared by J. A. Twemlow. 
(Stationery Office.) 

THE main body of the documents printed in the 

volume before us is drawn from the years 1437-47, 

ae., from the second half of the pontificate of 

Engenius IV., those of the first half having been 

printed in vol. viii. of this Calendar. One Register, 

however (ccclxiv.), contains papers which belong to 
the earlier period, whence it is that the time 

covered by these pages extends backwards to 1431. 


The matters concerned are the usual ones: 
absolutions and rehabilitations, dispensations on 
account of illegitimacy or to marry within the 
prohibited degrees, indulgences, grants of benefices, 
and mandates of different kinds. Among the many 
indults the most interesting is that to William de 
Oldhall in 1443 *‘ to have...... mass celebrated before 
daybreak or at one o'clock,” the latter alternative 
being a somewhat rare privilege, of which another 
instance does not occur in this Calendar, but which, 
a foot-note informs the reader, is enjoyed by the 
Carmelites, and is a matter of common practice at 
Naples. 

Included here are the letters of confirmation and 
approbation from Eugenius to Henry VI. upon the 
founding of Eton College, with the grant to Provost 
and scholars to have a common chest and seal, and 
to wear at divine offices and in the university a 
habit assigned by the King and an almuce of grey. 
Other letters provide for the administration 
of the sacraments at King’s College, Cambridge, 
and empower persons who study therein to deal 
with their benefices conveniently. 

Among the mandates dealing with the affairs of 
religious houses, an interesting oneis thaton behalf 
of Walter Meone, priest of the diocese of 
Winchester, whom Peter de Monte, doctor of 
canon law and apostolic notary, is ordered to 
absolve from excommunication and declare to be 
not bound to the observance of the Premonstra- 
tensian rule. Meone, “in or about his eleventh 
year. had been induced, or rather seduced, by the 
suasions and blandishments of a certain Thomas,” 
to enter the monastery at Dureford; had been 
compelled by threats on the part of the abbot, 
against his will and the will of his parents, to take 
the habit ; and had been promoted to minor orders. 
Atthe first opportunity he left the monastery, but, 
desiring priesthood, returned to it again—under 
distinct protest that he was not thereby returning 
to the rule. He was ordained, once more went 
back to the world, and ministered in a secular habit 
as a priest, incurring thus the excommunication 
from which the Pope hereby relieved him. 

The difficulties between the religious and secula’ 
clergy are illustrated—among other instances—by 
the faculty granted to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to exhort and monish those abbots and priors of 
England who “‘wear the mitre and pastoral staff 
and publicly bless the people like. bishops,” and 
those priors and others who, without having the 
requisite exemption, fail in the observances of 
respect due to a bishop on his coming among 
them, and walk side by side with him, claiming 
equal honour. 








~~ 
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The glimpses into the general life of the time are 
both numerous and highly interesting. Thus we 
have the Pope threatening with excommunication 
certain ‘‘sons of iniquity” in the town of Leo- 
minster who were wont so to defile the waters of 
Pinsley Brook (‘‘ Le Pyndesuclye ”) that the Bene- 
dictine abbot and convent of the monastery of 
the town of Redyng ‘‘at times ...... shrink from 
preparing their food and drink therewith, where- 
fore they are often rendered unfit to exercise 
divine offices”; and, to take another example, 
we have a mandate to certain abbots in the 
diocese of Worcester exempting the inhabitants 
of Cow Honeybourne from going in procession on 
Whitsun Tuesday to the Benedictine monastery of 
Evesham. They had been wont to do this—one 
yerson from every house—with cross erect and 
anners, the three miles from their town to the 
monastery, in order to make the offering of a 
farthing each ; and, meeting with other processions 
wending along with a like purpose, had quarrelled 
and fought with these for the honour of taking 
the lead, whence had occurred such mutilations and 
homicides that for the past twenty-six years the 
procession had been discontinued. 

Of the dispensations to marry the most interesting 
is the mandate sent, upon Henry VI.’s petition, to 
the English archbishops to dispense him to contract 
marriage with any woman of suitable rank, seeing 
that, ‘‘on account of the divers impediments which 
exist between him and other Christian kings and 
princes, it is impossible for him to marry one of their 
daughters or nieces without having recourse to the 
Apostolic See.” Abuses of the right of sanctuary 
—especially at ‘‘the Benedictine monastery of 
St. Peter, Westminster,” and ‘‘ the collegiate church 
of St. Martin le Grand ”—are dealt with in a man- 
date drawn from the Pope by a complaint of the 
King’s that ill-doers of all sorts were living there 
for a long time, ‘‘ not without scandal and corrup- 
tion,” and causing among religious and other honest 
men evils which were daily increasing. 


Not least valuable, as affording insight into the 
contemporary state of things, are the indulgences, 
with the mention of a few of which we may close 
our all too brief remarks upon a deeply fascinating 
volume. In 1445the Pope,‘ having learned that at 
the town of Newport (villam in remotiori parte 
Wallie ac in limitibus terre consistentem)...... there 
is acertain stone bridge, greatand sumptuously built, 
under which the water of the sea ebbs pee | flows. 
daily in great abundance...... but that the said town 
has long been diminished in itsinhabitantsand means 
by pestilences and divers other sinister events, 
so that it is feared that unless help be forthcoming 
the said bridge will go to ruin,” grants diverse 
relaxation of enjoined penance to penitents who 
visit the spot and give alms for its repair; and 
similar benefit is offered to those who, on the 
principal feasts of the year and certain other days, 
visit and bestow alms upon an “ Augustinian 
monastery of St. Mary the Virgin without the 
walls of London,” where was ‘‘a hospital of poor 
sisters in which the poor and sick and other 
miserable persons are kindly received and refreshed,. 
and children and pregnant women cared for, and 
many other pious works of charity done by the 
mistress and sisters, wherefore the faithful of those- 
parts have a singular devotion to the church of the 
said monastery and to the said hospital, to whose 
said mistress and sisters certain revenues have been 
assigned, which are not enough.” We hear of 
miracles performed at the chapel of St. Mary Graces. 
at Glasgow ; at a chapel of St. Andrew at Stalham, 
“at which John esa hermit has long dwelt” ; 
and at the chapel of Stayner in the diocese of 
York, in which last is ‘‘ quedam beate et gloriose 
virginis Marie imago depicta.” What, one would’ 
like to be told, is the last that is known of that 
picture? 

The Irish entries during these years are frequent 
and of considerable importance. There are ten 
instances of deprivation of adherents to the Council 
of Basel after the Pope’s removal to Ferrara. 





THE Annual Catalogue of Messrs. Longmans, 
just published, contains the following illustration, 
which will inter- 
est our readers, 
the firm having 
kindly lent the 
block for our 
use. It is the 
earliest known 
sign of Messrs. 
Longmans, 
Green and 
Company, and 
is copied from 
the title - page 
of a book pub- 
lished in 1726. 
The business 
was founded by 
Thomas Long- 
man in 1724. 

The Catalogue 
is a model of 
what such cata- 
logues should 
be. It is divided 


into sections—the books being classified under 
subject -headings—and has a full index. It 
abounds with names that are ‘‘familiar in our 








mouths as household words.’”’ Among these we 
find Colenso’s ‘ Arithmetic,’ a book that from 
its first publica- 
tion in 1840 
doubtless. 
brought upon 
schoolboys more. 
pains and penal- 
ties than any 
single book pub- 
lished before 
or since; and 
Macaulay’s 
‘History of 
England,’ which 
gave to the read- 
ing of history 
a charm before 
unknown. 

The last por- 
tion of the 
Catalogue is de- 
voted to South 
African publi- 
cations issued 
b the firm. 


These number nearly one hundred and fifty, show- 
ing the great increase there has been of recent 


years in school-books for South Africa. 
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Book-Prices Current. Vol. XXVII. Part I. (Elliot 

Stock.) 

Tuesk Parts, like catalogues of old books, are 
always to us delightful reading, though here we get 
to know the prices paid by booksellers, and in the 
latter the prices we ourselves have to pay. There 
has been much said about the large profits which 
antiquarian booksellers make. but, except in special 
finds, we do not think this to be the case, and a 
book may be stocked for a long time (perhaps for 
years) before a purchaser is found. Among 0 
favourites in the present Part we note the original 
Pickering’s Aldine Poets, 1839, 30/.; Gardiner’s 
‘England.’ original Library Edition, 27/. ; the first 
edition of Keats’s ‘Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of 
St. Agnes, and Other Poems,’ 39/.; La Fontaine, 
1762, 23/.: first edition of ‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd,’ 8/. 10s., and a set of Hardy in 38 vols.. 42/. ; 
Captain Marryat’s Works, 71 vols., first editions, 
bound by Riviere, 61/.; and Borrow’s Works, 
17 vols., 247.; while in the original boards ‘The 
Zincali’sold for 12/. 5s.,‘The Bible in Spain’ for 
6]. 6s., ‘Romany Rye’ for 6/., and ‘ Wild Wales’ 
for 71. 5s. First editions of Dickens, George Eliot, 
the Brontés, and George Meredith keep up in price ; 
and there are some beautiful Hore. 

The largest amount realized was for a choice 
illuminated manuscript on vellum, * Chroniques 
d' Angleterre,’ Sec. XV., 1,6407. The next highest 
price was given for collections of plates of Freude- 
berg and Moreau ‘“‘pour servir 4 l’Histoire des 
Meeurs et du Costume des Francais dans le dix- 
huitiéme siécle, 1774 et 1776,” 9000. 

A foot-note to the Folk-Lore Society’s Publica- 


tions states: ‘The term * Folk-Lore’ was suggested 
by an anonymous writer (? W. J. Thoms) in The 


Atheneum of August 22, 1846.” We thought it was 
generally known that our founder coined the word. 
We have his own authority for it on the back of his 
carte-de-visite which he gave us, and which we 
reproduced in our Jubilee Number :— 


If You would fain know more 
Of him whose Photo here is, 

He coined the word Folk-Lore 
And started Notes & Queries. 


Messrs. Bett & Sons send _us four more volumes 
of their delightful edition of Trollope’s novels, being 
the Phineas Finn series. This edition should 
bring about a Trollope revival. especially with such 
an attractive Introduction as Mr. Frederic Harrison 
provides. He reckons the Finn series among 
Trollope’s best work, and we are inclined to agree 
withhim. Phineas, the handsome Irishman, with 
his personal charm, wildly beloved by women, pitch- 
forked into office while a mere youth, should alone 
be sufficient to attract readers: ‘‘ Women of rank 
contend as to who shall give him their friendship, 
their love, or their fortunes. He becomes the talk 
of the town; he is tried for his life; a sensational 
scene saves him from the gallows.” In these pages 
the inner life of the governing classes of fifty years 
ago is vividly depicted, while the scenes in the 
House of Commons are true to life. 

Referring to Trollope’s other works, Mr. Harrison 
marvels ‘how the burly busy Post Office inspector 
we used to meetin clubs, or in the saddle. ever came 
‘to pry into the very souls of Bishops, Canons, and 


—_-- 








curates, into the heart of a demure country girl or a 
society beauty—he who had never seen more than 
the outside of a cathedral cloister, or of a Duchess’s 
drawing-room.” While with regard to ‘Phineas’ 
he asks: ‘‘ Where did he learn the secrets of a 
Minister’s Cabinet, how did he know the ways of 
the lobbies as well as any Whip of many sessions?’ 

Mr. Harrison writes of Trollope’s accuracy with 
enthusiasm ; he has not, however, been content with 
his own opinion, but has sought from others having 
special knowledge, and lawyers have told him “ that 
Trollope’s books are almost the only novels free 
from gross blunders in law.” 


Church and Manor: a Study in English Economie 
History. By Sidney Oldall Addy. (Allen 
& Sons.) 


IN this book, which contains a great deal of high 
interest in the way of curious facts, Mr. Addy 
sets out to prove a revolutionary theory —the 
identity, throughout England, not to say through- 
out Europe, of the ecclesiastical benefice and the 
manor, the manor house and the church, and the 
lord and the priest. It is a theory which, like a 
change of light, has the fascination of setting fami- 
liar matters in a new relief, and it is clear that 
the writer has yielded to that fascination without 
sufficiently considering the relation between the 
evidence for his ideas and the evidence for the 
customary view of the Church and the world. 
Throughout he brings forward nothing but 
isolated examples to support his preconception ; 
he does not mention, still less deal with, the 
mass of examples and arguments which tell— 
fatally, we think—the other way. Even in his 
own statements, too, there is a confusedness which 
makes it difficult often to gather the exact force 
which he desires them to have. 

While we are unable to follow Mr. Addy to his 
main conclusions, it is but fair to repeat that the 
book gives evidence of close and careful learning, 
and as to matters of detail is full of pleasantly 
imparted instruction. 


WE _ have received the following from the 
Oxford University Press:—‘‘Mr. Henry Frowde, 
the publisher to the University of Oxford, is at his 
own wish retiring on 31 March, after thirty-nine 
years’ active work as manager of the London busi- 
ness of the Oxford University Press. Mr. Humphre 
Milford, who has for some years been associat 
with Mr. Frowde, has been appointed as his suc- 
cessor. Though Mr. Frowde is retiring from the 
active supervision of business at Amen Corner, he 
will, it is understood, be available for consultation, 
so that his knowledge and experience will not be 
lost to the Press.” 

Mr. Frowde retires with our earnest desire that 
he may long enjoy his well-earned rest. The 
enthusiasm with which he has worked during 
the forty years he has been the manager of the 
London departments of the Oxford Press is well 
known, and the interest he has taken in ‘N. & Q.’ 
has been frequently shown in our columns. 

Mr. Milford, who succeeds him, has been con- 
nected with the Oxford Press for thirteen years 
and edited Cowper in the ‘Oxford Poets,” an 
Clough in the “Oxford Library of Prose and 
Poetry.” He has our hearty good wishes. 














